MCCARTHYISM 


The crises of July 1958 have had two salutary 
effects. One is spiritual: they have given us a new 
intimation of our mortality; the other is political: 
they have caused us, at last, to reexamine our po- 
sitions on the Middle East. 

For a few days in mid-July we seemed (and 
perhaps were) close to the point-of-no-return for 
the human race. And we reached this point un- 
expectedly, in the dark. The United States’ deci- 
sion to send troops to Lebanon, and its brief con- 
templation of military intervention in Iraq, were 
not part of a long-range strategy; they were not 
the painful, last-measure applications of a co- 
herent policy. They were, rather, on-the-spot 
reactions to situations we had not prepared our- 
Selves to meet; they were largely uncalculated 
risks, the consequences of which we cannot even 
now foresee. 

It was relatively easy to dispatch our forces to 
the Middle East. Our problem now is to get them 
out, without, in the process, inviting a worse 
disaster than the one we at least temporarily 
averted. In the meantime Mr. Khrushchev has a 
propaganda field day, and we wait. But as some 
wit has observed, one can do many things with 
bayonets, but one cannot sit on them. 

And so we know, better than before, the mor- 
tality of our cause. This may be how it and all 
™ else are finally lost—through some desperate, last 
/™ minute gamble, some ultimate act of brinkman- 
ship which, given another policy, a little more 
wisdom, would not have had to be. Because war 
is not inevitable. The dilemma we now face in 
the Middle East was not inevitable. (This is our 
humiliation.) Disaster, when it comes, results 
more from our folly than from history’s inexorable 


course. 

_ Good as such knowledge is for our souls, how- 
€ver, it does us little good in ordering the affairs 
of this world, unless it leads us to revise the ways 
we have tried to order them in the past. For- 
tunately, there are signs (by no means certain 
yet) that a revision is underway. American news- 
papers and magazines are now full of reexamina- 
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tions of Middle-East complexities. One can read 
every day in almost every place that the problem 
of Arab nationalism is something more subtle 
than the manipulation of Colonel Nasser by the 
Kremlin. If the national administration reads 
these reappraisals and takes them seriously, there 
may still be hope. 


During the campaign of 1952, in one of his 
ironical asides, Adlai E. Stevenson alluded to the 
obsession some people felt with the problem of 
Communism in the bureau of fishery. The irony 
was lost, of course, upon those to whom it was 
directed, but its point was valid then and is valid 
now: the reality of the Communist danger must 
not trap us in the madness of attributing all of our 
problems to Communism. We must not fall vic- 
tims to the devil-theory of history, seeing every 
complexity that haunts us as the machination, 
pure and simple, of the “enemy.” Such an obses- 
sion is comfortable, in its way, but it is fatal too. 

McCarthyism, in its classic manifestations, is 
such an obsession, and for several years it raged 
as an epidemic in our national life, making a sane 
perspective and rational decision almost impos- 
sible for large numbers of our citizens. Everyone 
agrees that around 1955 the epidemic was some- 
how arrested and a decent measure of sanity 
restored to the nation’s life. 

But the events of the past month, and the light 
they shed on our policies during the past several 
years, indicate that the sickness is not completely 
cured, A more subtle, less vulgar form of it seems 
still to afflict us in the formulation of our policies 
abroad, leading us to see the wrong enemy in the 
wrong place at the wrong time, destroying our 
asin gaa blinding us to the real problems we 

ace. 

The past obsession of our foreign policy with 
the military threat of Communism, to the virtual 
exclusion of all other more complex concerns, can 
only be described as a kind of cosmic McCarthy- 
ism. If this obsession goes uncured much longer 
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its consequences for us internationally will be 
even more deplorable than they were for us 
domestically from 1950 to 1955. 


What have been the consequences of this ob- 
session as they have determined our policy in 
the Middle East? The most immediate of them 
has been that we have treated Mid-East prob- 
lems primarily as problems of Communist mili- 
tary subversion. We have tended to see issues in 
those black-and-white categories that are so con- 
genial to the McCarthyite mind. 

Example: Our “friends” in the Middle East 
are those who support the Western cause in the 
Cold War; our “foes” are those who remain “neu- 
tral” (and “neutrality,” as every good Mc- 
Carthyite knows, is merely a mask behind which 
the Communist devil hides. ) 

Example: Arab nationalism and the cause of 
pan-Arab unity must be opposed because they 
play into the Soviet’s hands. The status quo must 

maintained. And Colonel Nasser is a mere 
“dupe” of the Communist conspiracy—a puppet in 
Mr. Khrushchev’s grasp. 

The results of such simplifying we now see. As 
John Courtney Murray recalls in an essay quoted 
elsewhere in this issue, “The children of this 
world are shrewder than the children of light.” 
Our obsession with the problem of Communism, 
everywhere and in every situation, has led us to 
be identified throughout large areas of the Middle 
East with the cause of reaction. The Soviet Union, 
on the other hand, through its successful (how- 
ever hypocritical ) identification with the cause of 
Arab national aspirations, is identified with the 
cause of “progress” and peace. History can hold 
few more tragic ironies. 


The United States speaks much of the captive 
peoples of Eastern Europe. Our government an- 
prs #2 over their plight, and we are uncom- 
promisingly moral over the question of their 
eventual liberation. All this is as it should be. 

But in this we lay ourselves open to the charge 
of hypocrisy, unless we are equally concerned 
over the plight of other peoples—peoples whose 
“captivity” is as real as is the captivity of the 
satellites—even though it may not be a captivity 
imposed by Soviet might. 

Because military captivity is not the only form 
of captivity, and the Soviet Union is not the only 
oppressor in the world. The Arab peoples were 


for centuries the captives of hunger and privation, 


They were in bondage to Western greed and the | 
greed of their own feudal rulers. Now they are 


determined that this captivity shall end. Shall 
we seem less concerned with their aspirations 
than we are with the aspirations of, say, Hungary 
or Poland, merely because these aspirations do 
not so conveniently serve the immediate ends of 
our own national policy? If this should be the 
case, we shall have betrayed not only the Arab 
peoples but ourselves. 

Late in July a typographical error on the first 
page of The New York Times gave one pause, 
The Times reported that, because of the disinte- 
gration of the Baghdad Pact, Mr. Dulles had 
hastened to London in an effort “to hold the past 
together.” Let us hope that this typo is not our 


epitaph. 


AND THE SUMMIT 


As this is written, there is still no certainty that a 
Summit meeting will be held. But it seems prob- 
able that, sometime during August or early Sep- 
tember, the heads of State will gather, and it is 
here that the test of our ability to learn from re- 
cent events will take place. 

This test will be whether we use the Summit 
merely as an occasion for meeting the “aggres- 
sion” charges of Mr. Khrushchev by leveling coun- 
ter “aggression” charges of our own—period—or 
whether, resisting such temptations to futility, 
we choose a Summit encounter to advance a new 
program for future political and economic stabil- 
ity in the Middle East—a program in which we 
would invite the Soviet Union to join. 

The crisis of July has established several points 
beyond dispute. (And none of them, probably, 
are too easy for some Americans to take.) One is 
that Arab national aspirations are genuine and, in 
the long run, inevitable. Another is that Colonel 
Nasser represents something more real than a 
Soviet “front.” Another is that the Soviet Union 
has interests in the Middle East which can no 
longer be denied. 

If the West enters a Summit conference with 
these facts as an accepted starting point, and 
then proceeds to concern itself with a future pro- 
gram built upon them, rather than with accusa- 
tions built upon past illusions and errors, then the 
cause of stability and independence in the Middle 
East may yet be saved. 
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the magazines 


To those of us who suppose that Communism, with 
its atheistic doctrines and active opposition to reli- 
gion, can hold little true appeal for the adherents of 
a monotheistic religion like Islam, the undeniable 
successes of the Communists in the Islamic world 
must seem, if not a complete puzzle, the result of 
either “recent and superficial phenomena” or “weak 
and susceptible inclinations of backward peoples.” 
But James Kritzeck, writing in The Commonweal for 

y 25, points out that, “from its inception, Islam 
as been more than a religion in the ordinary denota- 
tion of the term. . . . It has also been a strictly-defined 
earthly ‘community of true believers’,” conceiving 
itself “in accordance with the teaching of the Koran 
and the wishes of the Prophets, as a socio-political 
as well as a religious organization.” It is the economic 
and socio-political features of Islam, suggests Mr. 
Kritzeck, which define its “predispositions toward 
Communism.” 

“From its earliest times . . . Islam has had a tra- 
dition of state-controlled economy and of religious 
objections to the type of economic system which has 
developed modern capitalism.” More important than 
the emphasis placed on economic legislation, how- 
ever, are certain totalitarian characteristics shared by 
Islamic and Communist thought, as well as the 
strong collectivist and egalitarian roots of the Mos- 
lem community. There is little chance for democratic 
egalitarianism in such a legal principle as ijma’ (con- 
sensus), for “it is a principle of authority. What the 
community says may not be gainsaid.” 

All of these factors do not necessarily render the 
Islamic world fair game for the Communists; “Islam 
can hardly champion either democracy or Commu- 
nism and maintain its essential unity or be true to 
the Koran or the Islamic traditions . . . Islam as a 
religion is capable of opposing Communism strongly 
and effectively.” But, “as a socio-political entity [it] 
is not so capable of doing the same thing.” And Rus- 
sia, for her part, has not been slow to recognize this. 


“Pacifism is a witness, a worthy and much needed 
witness, but it is not a strategy.” This is the conclu- 
sion reached by Roland H. Bainton in his article, 
“Christian Pacifism Reassessed” (The Christian Cen- 
tury, July 23). Dr. Bainton, professor of ecclesiastical 
history at Yale Divinity School, discusses the pres- 
ence of pacifist doctrines within the church and their 
relation to the defense tactics and “moral ambigui- 
ties” of the present age. 

Pacifism, he notes, was at its greatest strength in 
the period between the two world wars; yet it did 
not avert World War II. “If it was not strong enough 
then, it certainly is not strong enough now ... If a 
third world war is stopped it will be not because 


oF pacifists but because of peace-minded non-paci- 
ts.” 


Christian pacifism as a viable strategy will not 
work, and Dr. Bainton suggests that we look instead 
to the “wisdom of the Greeks.” “The ethic of the 
churches on war and peace ever since Constantine 
has been Greek rather than Christian. The ethic of 
war has been that of the just war, borrowed from the 
Greeks via Cicero; and the ethic of peace has been 
grounded in the Stoic faith in the divine reason im- 
planted in man .. .” Not by “massive retaliation” but 
by “reconciliation” we may conceivably prevail. “For 
this we do not need to be Christian. The wisdom of 
the Greeks would suffice. If only we were good 
pagans we might survive.” 


Western World's “debate of the month” for July 
concerns the question, “Could we accept a neutral- 
ized Germany, united but outside NATO?” James B. 
Conant, taking the negative, feels that “at the 
time there is no proposal for reunification which is 
acceptable to both Bonn and Moscow even as a basis 
for negotiations.” And, in any case, “the real issue 
is what will be the place of a united Germany in the 
alignment of the political and economic forces which 
now so sharply divide the world.” Dr. Conant bars 
neutrality as being not only impossible but a threat 
to the life of NATO. A united Germany, he believes, 
would therefore be faced with “an ugly choice” be- 
tween orientation to the free world or to the Soviets. 
In the present international climate we cannot force 
such a choice. “. . . Until the military and ideological 
Communist threat to Western Europe has diminished 
greatly, there is no real choice for free Germans who 
prize their freedom except to adhere to NATO; they 
have no alternative to this except a colossal gamble.” 

Hugh Gaitskell, on the other hand, sees reunifica- 
tion as part of a plan for disengagement in Western 
Europe, and presents concrete proposals to this end. 
He does not feel that an alliance-free, all-German 
government would seriously weaken NATO; “the 
withdrawal of Russian forces to their own territory 
and some freeing of the satellite states from their 
present bondage is surely a most powerful compensa- 
tion.” And he does not discount propaganda advan- 
tages. Even if the Russians would not now consider 
disengagement proposals, “the case for putting for- 
ward positive suggestions of this kind remains as 
strong as ever. If the Cold War is to continue... 
we must continue to fight it, but we fight it best by 
ourselves advancing concrete, practical, reasonable 
proposals which the Russians must either accept or 
else lose at least one propaganda battle.” 
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THE MILITARY IN AMERICA 


They Must Serve the Broad Purposes of the National Life 


Roger Hilsman 


The President’s Reorganization Plan for the Defense 
Department, so much in the news these past few 
months, brings before us a fundamental issue that 
every democracy must face anew in times of threat 
and crisis. The issue—the role that the military shall 
play in our society and in the making of our national 
policy—is familiar. What makes it compelling is the 
siege the Soviet Union has laid to the United States 
and the Western world and the peculiarly fearsome 
dangers of war fought with missiles and thermonu- 
clear warheads. 

So long as the nations of the world must vely for 
their security principally on themselves, they will 
continue to establish armed forces for their protec- 
tion against outside threats. But every democratic 
society faces the danger that these forces of arms 
and of men trained in their use will be used against 
the society that created them. One or the other party 
or political faction may gain control of the army and 
use it to gain power or to prevent the transfer of 
power to rivals who have won it by constitutional 
means: a popular general, a “man on horseback,” may 
use the army to put himself in control of the state. 
Or the military as a group may set itself up as a state 
within a state which can veto or dictate the nation’s 


History abounds in examples of all of these. Caesar 
and Napoleon were both men on horseback, as 
Nasser has been more recently. The Bolsheviks sub- 
verted the loyalties of the naval garrison at Kronstadt 
to help them into power and have used the army 
against rivals even within their own party. And for 
the state within a state, there is the classic example 
of the Prussian army. Here was an officer corps that 
tried to sit apart, almost disdaining direct political 
power, but regarding themselves as the true reposi- 
tory of the national ethos and not hesitating to try to 
dictate policy whenever they felt it in the interest 
of the “higher” state they conceived themselves as 
representing. 

It is these threats that the principle of civilian 
supremacy over the military is designed to meet. 
That civil power shall be supreme means only that 
the use of a nation’s armed might shall be deter- 
mined by constitutional processes. If constitutional 
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ne are observed, a military leader cannot 

usurp power; no single political faction can subvert 
the military for its own purposes; and the military 
as a group will be unable to dictate policy from their 
essentially parochial view. 

Whether a nation is successful in establishing the 
principle of civilian supremacy depends on many 
things. It depends in the first instance on the civilians. 
If there is to be civilian supremacy, the people must 
cherish their constitution and insist on rejecting any 
man or party who violates it, even in the name of a 
good cause. Secondly, success in establishing the 
principle of civilian supremacy also depends on the 
military—on whether they are loyal and conscientious 
civil servants and, most importantly, on whether they 
are woven into the fabric of national life or stand 


apart. 
e 


America is fortunate in its civilian population. 
By and large, the American people have been willing 
to abide by both the written and unwritten rules. We 
have a democracy that somehow works, even though 
the political scientists are not entirely sure why. 
When a very popular general like MacArthur dis- 
puted with the President, even those who disagreed 
sharply with the President’s policy still upheld his 
right to order MacArthur’s dismissal. 

But America is also fortunate in its soldiers. Now 
and then a military hero has become President, but 
the armed forces as such have never been the in- 
strument of his gaining the White House nor have 
they enjoyed any special influence after he arrived 
there. The military has not had the determining voice 
on questions of when it should be used in domestic 
disturbances, nor has it had any compelling identi- 
fication with a particular region or class. At the time 
of the Civil War, for example, a somewhat larger 
proportion of the officer corps came from the South 
than from any other region. But those who could not 
loyally support the Federal Government resigned. 
It was the individual and not the army as such that 
was identified with the South. 

There are several reasons why the behavior of the 
professional American soldier has been so exemplary. 
In America, the officer corps is drawn mainly from 
the lower middle classes. These are themselves anti- 
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militarist, opposed to any suggestion that war is an 
end in itself to be gloried in, and to the inhumanity 
of the martinet’s love of discipline for its own sake. 
The officer recruit does not acquire a new basic 
philosophy on joining his new profession; he carries 
over his old one. In this respect, America’s good 
fortune has been that it had no aristocracy that 
could have sustained an effective effort to monopolize 
the officer corps. The end of the plantation system 
in the Civil War restricted the development of the 
Southern aristocracy, who did indeed have a tradition 
of military glory; and the other potential aristocracies 
have largely turned to commerce and finance. 

Then, too, administrative practices in the armed 
forces themselves have helped in avoiding ties to a 
class with particular interests or to a particular 
region. West Point has never provided more than 
about forty per cent of the officer corps, and it pro- 
vides much, much less than that today. 

But undoubtedly the most important of all the 
reasons for the professional American soldier’s respect 
for the principle of civilian supremacy is the long- 
standing tradition in the services that the officer 
corps should be apolitical. Their indoctrination in 
this tradition is both formal and informal. The point 
is made in the training of a young officer. But it is 
informally, in the endless expressions of approval 
and disapproval of the acts of fellow officers, supe- 
riors, and historical forerunners, that the young of- 
ficer builds up a set of criteria about what kinds of 
behavior are appropriate in what kinds of circum- 
stances. 

The conclusion one can draw from all this is that 
America has no reason to fear that its military will 
produce a man on horseback, that the military will 
easily be subverted by any one political faction, or 
that they will attempt to set themselves up as a state 
within a state. 
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But though we are free of the grosser threats of 
militarism, many in America today are uneasy about 
a more subtle threat. In these times of crisis, when 
so much of our national substance is going into 
military preparedness and so much of foreign affairs 
necessarily concerns overseas bases, alliances, and 
other matters of military and strategic significance, 
they see the military playing a larger role in the 
making of our national decisions than ever before. 
At the same time, they remember with misgivings 
the old charges against the military of extreme con- 
servatism, of being nationalistic and aggressive, and 
especially of being power-oriented and simplistic, 
tending to meet the complex problems of diplomacy 
by a resort to crude force. 

Many, even among ardent anti-militarists, would 
admit that such a picture is a stereotype, a crude 
exaggeration; but many also fear that it contains 
some truth. One has only to glance over either the 


popular or the scholarly literature of the past few 
years to see that the reality of the “military mind” 
has been widely accepted by responsible people. 
Yet one wonders whether this kind of generalization 
is as useful as it is dangerous. 

If the American military tend to be conservative, 
this fact probably points to the conservatism of the 
lower middle classes from which they spring. Since 
these lower middle classes constitute the bulk of 
Americans, one might argue that the problem here 
is not so much the “military” mind as it is the middle 
class American mind. When a narrow, specialized 
class and the profession of arms become one, as with 
the Junkers, the goals of both will be reflected in the 
techniques of child training, and one might be able 
to speak of the inevitable conservatism of a “military 
mind.” But in a society in which the military are 
recruited in adulthood from a wide base it seems 
doubtful that the act of putting on a uniform would 
make a man more sympathetic to one basic political 
philosophy than to another. 

Monarchies, aristocracies, bourgeois democracies, 
fascist and communist dictatorships have all pro- 
duced successful armies. One would therefore con- 
clude that the military are not a thing apart, but are 
a reflection of the society from which they spring. It 
was Marx and Engels, after all, who long ago dis- 
covered that there is nothing to prevent a socialist 
state from having a socialist army—that there is 
nothing, indeed, to prevent an army from becoming 
an instrument for creating that socialist state. 

As for intellectual rigidity, an excessive emphasis 
on discipline, and other such personal qualities at- 
tributed to the military, it does indeed seem reason- 
able to suppose that practicing the military art would 
encourage a man to develop in himself qualities of 
decisiveness, energy, loyalty to the decisions of 
higher authority, disciplined teamwork, and the other 
virtues necessary to large organizations engaged in 
implementing, rather than evolving, ideas, policies, 
and programs. By this very concentration, the soldier 
would tend to neglect the virtues of the thinker and 
writer—subtlety, qualification, and habits of probing 
the assumptions behind our goals and way of life. 

But how in this is the soldier different from the 
engineer or the industrialist or the business execu- 
tive? Modern war calls for the orchestration of a 
wide range of specialized functions. Men must be 
trained, supplies and equipment provided for, and 
all these transported great distances to arrive at par- 
ticular times. War is a large-scale enterprise, and 
like other large-scale enterprises it has been bureau- 
cratized. The skills of the officer are those of the 
executive and administrator in any large bureaucracy, 
of planning and of coordinating the efforts of teams 
of specialists. But if the officer has the skills of the 
executive, he can also be expected to have his 
bureaucratic rigidities. And there is no question that 
the business executive does have bureaucratic rigidi- 
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been the businessman and not 
been dubbed “the organization 


But even if the stereotype of the arch-conservative 
rigid militarist were completely false when applied to 
the American military and even if we can reject the 
concept of the “military mind” as being more con- 
fusing than it is helpful, there may still be a danger 
in the increased role the military play in the making 
of our national policy. It seems reasonable to expect 
that anyone, civilian or soldier, who is given re- 
sponsibility for a nation’s security would become 
preoccupied with the power aspects of policy prob- 
lems. In this sense, any Secretary of Defense, if he 
does the job he is given to do, would also develop a 
“military mind.” But we are concerned here with the 
professional soldier, with the members of the corps 
of officers. The question is how a nation can prevent 
the inevitable preoccupation with power problems 
of its professional military from giving its national 
policy an excessive emphasis on force. 

One suggestion is to confine the military very 
strictly to technical military problems, to isolate them 
in a kind of military quarantine where they can have 
no effect on diplomatic and  Risemasges But 
surely this is both a sterile and a gerous course. 
We are today facing an enemy as ruthlessly ambitious 
as any we have ever faced in our history, including 
Hitler’s Germany. What is more, this enemy is 
potentially more powerful. In population, in re- 
sources, and in economic potential, the Soviet Union 
is more formidable than Germany ever was. 

But what gives the task of meeting this threat an 
almost exquisite complexity is that it is posed con- 
currently with a technological revolution, involving 
missiles and electronics as well as the release of 
nuclear energy, so fundamental as to cast the entire 
structure of strategic doctrine into dissarray. As this 
revolution in strategy goes forward and increases its 
tempo, it will create new relationships among all the 
elements of international relations. It seems obvious 
that no statesman will be able to develop effective 
foreign policies without continuous advice from 
military specialists. 

Rather than try to exclude the military from the 
policy-making arena, it would therefore seem to be 
the wiser course to ensure that both the military and 
the civilians are equipped to put military considera- 
tions in a proper perspective. To help in accomplish- 
ing this, two things at least can be done. 

The first is to see that the officer has an under- 
standing of political and economic matters as well as 
military ones. By and large this need is already being 
met in the service schools, not only at the undergrad- 
uate level in West Point and Annapolis but also in 
the post-graduate Command and General Staff 
schools and War Colleges of the different services. 


The purpose is not to equip the officer to make the 4 


political and economic judgements rightly belonging 
to civilians but to enable him to understand the con- 
text in which his advice on military matters must be 
judged and so to be more effective in adapting mili- 
tary means to the political necessities laid down by 
higher authority. 

To equip the civilian to put military considerations 
in a proper perspective, it is not so much education 
that is needed as instrumentalities. Both the Rock- 
efeller Report on national defense and the President's 
Reorganization Plan have called for increasing the 
power of the Secretary of Defense and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Yet to anyone who has watched the course of 
military policy over the last five years, this seems a 
strange irony. For it was Charles E. Wilson, the 
Secretary, and Admiral Radford, the Chairman, who 
instituted the “new look” strategy of relying prin- 
cipally on nuclear air power at the expense of naval 
and especially ground power and who did so over 
continued opposition from two of the three Chiefs 
and at least intermittent opposition from the third. 
Certainly there has been no lack of power in the 
hands of the Secretary and the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs; the difficulty has been that instead of a scalpel 
to make discriminating strategic choices they have 
had only the meat axe of a manpower and budget 
ceiling to make gross ones. 

The purpose of increasing the Secretary’s power 
still more is apparently to reduce interservice rivalry. 
But there would be less bickering over defense cuts 
based on a balanced strategy that equalized the risks 
of different kinds of wars than over cuts based on a 
single-weapon strategy. The joint planning staff for 
the Secretary and the Joint Chiefs of Staff provided 
for in the President’s plan is an example of the kind 
of instrumentality that is needed. Since it would 
bring together planning officers from all three serv- 
ices and be responsive primarily to the needs of the 
Secretary and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, such 
a staff would enable the Secretary to work out con- 


In the past most Americans have had little under- 
standing of the military and little incentive to acquire 
more. But today the military can no longer be 
ignored. Inevitably, they will play an important part 
in the events that still lie ahead. But what kind of 
part they play, whether it is creative and flexible in 
adapting to the goals of foreign policy or rigidly 
insistent on the dominance of military means, is not 
yet clear. The only certainty is that what does hap- 
pen will depend in large measure on whether the 
United States lets a blindly doctrinaire anti-mili- 
tarism determine the pattern of civil-military rela- 
tions or encourages a more sophisticated and 
responsible understanding of the role of the military 
in a free society today. 


the soldier who has 
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AFTER A REVOLUTION 


Thomas Molnar 


PARIS 
In Paris today almost everybody is discovering his 
attachment to de Gaulle. Some say they have never 
ceased to trust the General, others claim to have 
predicted long ago his return to power. Many have 
told me—among them Jean-Marie Domenach, editor 
of the leftist Catholic Esprit—that there still exists a 
kind of “network of the Resistance” inherited from 
wartime, now consisting of sentimental attachment 
of the earlier members to each other and of loyalty 
to de Gaulle. It was also Domenach who told me of 
a conversation he had had with the General two 
years ago. On that occasion de Gaulle expressed his 
lack of respect for those who paraded, for years, in 
the name of his Movement, and called himself the 
“only true revolutionist” in France, a man deserted 
and misunderstood by the pseudo-revolutionists who 
claimed to be his followers. 

The fact is apparent that de Gaulle is largely popu- 
lar and trusted—although he still remains a question 
mark—except on the extreme Right and the almost- 
extreme, non-Communist Left. I attended a meeting 

by the friends of Aspects de la France 
(whose initials are the same, and not by coincidence, 
as those of the pre-war Action Francaise) where not 
only the parliamentary system and democracy, but 
even de Gaulle, were repudiated, and where Soustel- 
le and the colonels were openly favored. The non- 
Communist Left considers de Gaulle a necessary 
but unhappy compromise. Claude Bourdet, editor of 
the influential weekly France-Observateur, told me 
that the General does not quite know what to do 
with his power and is already tied down by various 
financial and business interests, represented by some 
of the ministers in his cabinet. 

Between the two extreme—and extremely pessi- 
mistic—views, where does the French population 
stand? I claim no special insight into the mechanisms 
of mass-psychology, nor can I interview representa- 
tives of the man-in-the-street other than the waiter, 
the barber and the taxi driver. But this much is clear: 
the French masses are not interested in politics, 
whether on the level of principles or in the day-by- 
day action of the National Assembly. The Fourth 
Republic passed out without anyone’s noticing or 
regretting it, and people in general do not seem to 
be alarmed at the presence of de Gaulle and his 
hew team. 


Mr. Molnar, a member of the faculty of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, writes frequently on political and cultural affairs. 


This does not mean that the General represents a 
“father image;” only psychologists, enamored of 
words, think that they have solved a problem by in- 
troducing such terms. The truth is that de Gaulle 
commands respect and authority even among those 
who are either skeptical of the future or who, be- 
cause of their Marxist convictions, see in him an in- 
strument of reactionary forces. Many compare him 
to Mustapha Kemal, and expect of him the purifica- 
tion of the nation’s political mores, new institutions, 
a restoration of France's international prestige. 

_ And these are not empty words or empty expecta- 
tions. There is no question that de Gaulle is a born 
leader, possessing that indispensable quality of all 
leadership, boundless confidence in himself. I have 
talked to a number of people who know him, who 
have met him recently, or who are now in frequent 
contact with him. These men, without an exception, 
reflect in some way de Gaulle’s personality. In a 
country where the critical faculty is extremely de- 
veloped, where everybody is a born iconoclast, de 
Gaulle manages to charm and to transfigure his in- 
terlocutors who, even in the rare instance when they 
dislike him, are nevertheless affected by his inner 
power. To have seen a Malraux, as I saw him at his 
memorable press conference, speaking fanatically of 
his chief, equating the latter’s destiny with that of 
France, is to be persuaded that the man is one of 
the greatest figures of French history in modern 
times. 


Now what about the colonels? For M. Bourdet, 
they are a band of Fascists who may have been 
bluffing when they threatened the Pflimlin govern- 
ment with an invasion of the mainland by parachut- 
ists, but who now consider themselves the winners 
of this poker game. If they manage to impose their 
will on de Gaulle, they will take over the state and 
install a Mussolinian regime. 

In order to hear the opposite view, one does not 
even have to attend the Aspects de la France meet- 
ing I mentioned, where the colonels are hailed as 
saviors of France and Algeria and as the future con- 
quistadores of Tunisia and Morocco. I was invited 
to have lunch with a group of very sharp young in- 
tellectuals, grouped around Pierre Boutang, himself 
in his early thirties and editor of the rightist weekly, 
La Nation Frangaise. Conversation in the restaurant 
was not easy with Boutang eating, proof-reading and 
talking at the same time, but the opinions of these 
men are so firm and are expressed with such fervor 
that one leaves the table with clear impressions. 

For the Nation Frangaise group, the colonels are 
essentially non-political. They quoted to me stories 
to prove that Massu has a highly developed sense of 
duty and discipline, even though some of his sub- 
ordinates—younger officers—are more impatient and 
more obstinate. Thus according to Boutang and his 
friends, the colonels have nothing in common with 
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Franco's fellow-generals in 1936, but rather with 
Nasser and his associates. 

It is interesting to note in this respect that the 
example of Franco, the Spanish Civil War, and the 
Falangists is practically never mentioned in the 
French rightist press. This is all the more significant 
because in the late thirties, and then again before 
and during the Petain regime, the Spanish example 
was constantly pointed out as a model for France to 
imitate. Today—and this is actually or tacitly recog- 
nized by the entire French press with the exception 
of the Communists—the French military have serious 
social preoccupations and are opposed to the ultra- 
conservatism of the extremist French colons. The 
Left brands this social preoccupation “paternalistic,” 
but then it is at least possible that the backward terri- 
tories of Africa need some kind of paternalism. 

At any rate, many agree that the Algerian colonels 
have a deep concern not only for the pacification of 
the land, but also for the destinies of the Arab popu- 
lation. Yet the role, movements, and intentions of 
these officers remain enigmatic. On the 13th of May 
they had won something which, whatever they say 
about previous preparation, fell quite unexpectedly 
into their laps. Therefore the wildest speculations 
are permitted with regard to their future actions, and 
I would even say that they seem to encourage all 
these interpretations in order to keep their adver- 
saries guessing. 

M. Maurice Duverger, Sorbonne professor of law 
and a brilliant political writer in Le Monde, tells me 
that the Army would never dare stage a coup d’Etat 
if de Gaulle remains in power. But it seems that the 
Army, or at least its Algerian section, wants to play 
precisely the arbiter’s role, and it is not impossible 
that violent action, even if not now envisaged, might 
be among the instruments to be used in case of a 
show-down. 

It must be understood—and this is of capital im- 
portance—that the French army is no longer a con- 
servative bloc. Most of the officers now playing the 
star-roles, and many of the quite young ones of 
whom the American public does not hear by name, 
but who execute and often initiate orders and meas- 
ures, have learned a great deal in the long Indo- 
chinese war. 

What did they learn? Two things: first, the im- 
portance of the revolutionary technique in modern 
warfare, fought by, for, and in the name of, the 
people; secondly, as Trotsky and Lenin had said, the 
even greater importance of faith which can move 
mountains and masses. Thus we witness the strange 
phenomenon that the French army is no longer the 
one which was so miserably involved in the Dreyfus 
case at the turn of the century, but one whose officers 
read and study the writings of the Russian revolu- 
tionists and Mao Tse tung. Today they may even 
understand Nasser better than Petain. 

Will this Army eventually lead France and, if so, 
in what direction? Like de Gaulle’s features, the in- 


telligent and urbane face of a Colonel Lacheroy, one 


of the Army’s chief theorists in Algeria, hides a 
secret. It may be a secret heavy with the future. 


In the last ten years, life in Paris has changed very 
little on the surface. At the end of June, the tourists 
had not yet invaded the cafes and the boulevards. 
The ones who are here blend with the population, 
except when they walk in easily recognizable groups 
equipped with that sign of the international fraternity 
of tourists, the camera. 

The life I see has changed not at all, and it easily 
brings back my own childhood memories in other 
parts of Europe. Much is said these days about the 
Americanization of the world and of Western Europe 
in particular. After a few short weeks, I must say I 
saw very little of it. There are snack-bars in Paris 
and the hot dog is popular, people eat hasty lunches 
in self-service restaurants and adolescents wear blue 
jeans. But the capacity of Paris—and of French life— 
to absorb and assimilate new things and modes seems 
to be lasting. There is so much here that is old, so 
much of “tradition” (in the full sense of this worn- 
out term) in the soft lines of streets, buildings and life 
in general, such smooth-working routine that novelty 
itself appears in a modest garb and seems to aspire 
to age and respectability. 

This is vacation time for a college teacher, but also 
an excellent time for visiting other schools. How 
could I resist taking an exploratory tour of the Ecole 
Normale Superieure where, since the time of 
Napoleon, the French elite is prepared? 

Every year thirty selected students are admitted in 
the humanities, and somewhat more in science. They 
take courses and do research while also attending 
the university as full-time students. Although only a 
minority choose teaching as a profession, they receive 
a salary equivalent to that of lycee professor, with 
room and board deducted. The country’s best library 
and a laboratory for nuclear research equipped with 
a cyclotron are at the students’ disposal. In addition, 
they have the satisfaction of studying in the class- 
rooms and sleeping in the cubicles which saw before 
them Taine and Jaures, Romain Rolland and Herriot. 

Two young professor-tutors (somewhat in the 
Oxford fashion), one a teacher of Greek, the other 
of Latin, entertained me and introduced me to some 
students. Fortunately, progressive education has not 
penetrated these walls nor, for that matter, other 
schools. There are signs everywhere of serious work 
and serious commitment. The students prepare varied 
careers, from politics and journalism to engineering 
and the priesthood. But as Professor Sirinelli, himself 
an alumnus, explained to me, no antagonism divides 
his students because they respect in each other the 
sincere search for truth. “We believe in effort and 
hard work,” one of the students said to me. “What- 
ever becomes of France, an elite will always be 
needed. We are ready to serve.” 


THE ISSUE OF ‘‘SURVIVAL’’ 


The Fund for the Republic has recently published a 
116-page pamphlet on “Foreign Policy and the Free 
Society.” This study contains essays by Walter Millis 
and John Courtney Murray, S. J., and comments on 
the essays by such distinguished Americans as A. A. 
Berle, Jr., Reinhold Niebuhr, Scott Buchanan, and 
Robert Redfield. The following is an excerpt from 
Father Murray's essay. 


All the confusions in American thinking come to a 
focus in the opinion that the issue [facing America 
in its contest with the Soviet Union is] “survival” .. . 
This opinion is entirely disastrous. We may be sure 
that the Communist mind, with its realistic and 
strategic habits of thought, has carefully separated 
the problem of the “survival” of the Communist 
Revolution from the problem of war. The Communist 
leadership has no slightest intention of making “sur- 
vival” the issue to be settled by force of arms, In fact, 
it is prepared to abandon resort to arms, as soon as the 
issue of “survival” is raised. Survival is the one thing 
it is not willing to risk. In contrast, America is not 
prepared to resort to arms until the issue of “survival” 
is raised. Survival is the only thing it is willing to risk. 
Not the least irony in the current situation is the fact 
that the West has surrendered to the East its own 
traditional doctrine, that “survival” is not, and should 
never be allowed to become, the issue at stake in 
war. 

The major problem put to American policy at the 
moment is the problem that the Soviet Union has 
already solved in terms of policy, namely, how to be 
prepared to use force on all necessary or useful occa- 
sions, and at the same time to withdraw “survival” 
from the issues at stake in the use of force. “The 
children of this world are shrewder than the children 
of light in their dealings with their own kind” (Luke 
16:9). The children of this world understand better 
the uses, and the uselessness, of this world’s darkest 
thing, force. They are shrewd enough to know that 
the institutions of this world can be advanced by 
force, but that their survival should not be put to the 
test of force. 

The irony in the Gospel saying seems to be mag- 
nificently fulfilled in the American nuclear armament 
program. It seems to have been conceived to insure 
“survival” but not to fight a legitimate war for limited 
and justifiable ends. Perhaps one should not blame 
the Department of Defense or the Atomic Energy 
Commission. They could not get their budgets 


through the Congress unless they “proved” that “sur- 
vival” is the issue at stake. And the Congress could 
not levy taxes on the people unless it “proved” that 
the “survival” of the people is at stake. But this is 
moral absurdity, not least because it is military 
absurdity. We have got the problem of “survival” and 
the problem of war so mixed up that we may finally 
be incapable of solving either. 

Nor will it do to say that we have been forced into 
this position by the Communist menace. It would 
be almost impossible to set limits to the danger of 
Communism as a spiritual menace. It has induced 
not simply a crisis in history but perhaps the crisis 
of history. Its dream of the Third Epoch that will 
cancel Western and Christian history and the major 
institutions of that history (notably the rule of law 
and the spiritual supremacy of the Church) has gone 
too far toward realization over too wide a sweep of 
earth to be lightly dismissed as a mere dream. On the 
other hand, as a sheerly military menace Communism 
is strictly limited. It is limited in the first instance by 
its own doctrine. This doctrine has always assigned 
to military force a real role in the advancement of 
the World Revolution. Nevertheless, the role of force 
has always been ancillary, subordinate, supportive of 
political, economic, and ideological initiatives. Force 
is to be employed only when the historical moment 
is right and the military or political risk is minimal. 
Moreover, there is every reason to believe that in the 
nuclear age, in which all risks are enhanced most 
horribly, Communist doctrine has set a still more 
diminished value on the use of force. By a sort of 
perverse genius, proper to the children of darkness, 
it has at the same time set a higher value on the 
sheer threat of force. 

The Soviet Union as a power-imperialism must be 
confronted by power, steadily and at every point. But 
when the question is military engagement it is quite 
false to say that the issue is “survival.” And American 
persistence in thinking this could easily reduce 
American power to impotence. The real issue is to 
know how and why “survival” got to be thought of 
as the military issue, and then to withdraw it from 
the limited political and moral issues at stake in our 
military engagement with the Soviet Union. It is 
impossible to think of any other way in which our 
nuclear armament program can be reduced to ra- 
tionality—to some sensible conformity to the canons 
of moral reason (which look to justice in war), and 
to a hardly less desirable conformity to the rules of 
military reason (which look to success in war). 
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correspondence 


RELEVANT IDEALISM 


New York, N.Y. 
Sir: During the past few months Worldview has 
initiated a valuable discussion of the relationship 
between ethics and world affairs. This communica- 
tion is an attempt to continue the discussion in an 
area where, it seems to me, a great deal of reexami- 
nation is needed if we are to discover a policy that 
is both morally and politically responsible. 

In the current debate over our nuclear weapons 
policy, for example, we hear the voices of two ex- 
tremes, neither of which offers a very hopeful course 
of action. One extreme is the security-conscious mili- 
tant who looks at every issue in terms of the military 
strength of the United States vis-a-vis “the enemy,” 
and can never escape from the frozen logic of the 
Cold War. The opposite extreme is represented by 
the traditional pacifist viewpoint which can see noth- 
ing but evil in any defense effort, and favors not only 
test suspension but the unilateral abandonment of 
all nuclear and conventional weapons. 

Neither of these views has much to offer the 
American people, or the religious conscience, as a 
policy productive of peace. The militant overlooks 
the overwhelming psychological and moral problems 
that an unrestrained atomic arms race creates, while 
the pacifist embraces an escapist solution to the com- 
plex problems of the power struggle. Unfortunately, 
much of the debate on this issue is left to the protag- 
onists of these two views. We continue to lack a 
creative alternative that transcends them both. 

One group which has attempted to find a way be- 
tween these two extremes is the “realist.” But while 
the realists have made an important criticism of the 
inadequacies of utopian liberalism they have failed 
to produce any real alternative policies, and the 
effect of their criticism has increasingly been to 
strengthen the position of the Pentagon militants. 

The realists have reacted against the exaggerated 
idealism of earlier liberal thought. They consider 
the abortive inter-war attempts at disarmament and 
arbitration of disputes among nations as outstanding 
examples of the danger of wishful thinking in world 
politics, and they are skeptical about many recent 
attempts to deal with the problem of peace through 
the United Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. Peace, they insist, will be the product of strong 
democratic powers ready to defend their interests in 
a world threatened first by Fascist aggression and 
now by Communist imperialism. 

“Realist” thinking has helped us to understand the 
various ambiguities and difficulties that must be 
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confronted if we are ever to build a peaceful world, 
but recently a “conservative realism” has crystallized 
and has become little better than a sophisticated 
defense of the status quo. 

One of the most devastating effects of this “con- 
servative realism” has been its weakening of the 
moral ground on which many liberal proposals stand. 
It has introduced a compromising ethic which rec- 
ognizes as valid almost no other moral criterion than 
the “national interest.” Realists are in danger of sub- 
stituting a kind of national or tribal morality for the 
utopian morality of liberal idealism. 

Therefore, while retaining the realist’s insights on 
the fallacies of liberal utopianism, I think we would 
do well to reconsider the implications of the moral 
law for national policies. Out of fear of the vagaries 
of “the social gospel” we have strayed far from the 
very concept of moral law. And moral law has be- 
come associated in the minds of many with “Natural 
Law,” and is therefore dismissed as something ab- 
stract, or automatic. But the moral law is something 
quite different from what is commonly considered 
“Natural Law.” The moral law does not tyrannically 
dictate abstract rules for society, but rather invites 
men’s allegiance to moral standards. 

The moral law represents the Will of God con- 
cerning the just relationships that ought to exist 
among men. Its existence is not rendered any the 
less valid because of man’s refusal to recognize its 
claims upon him and his failure to apply it in his 
daily existence. In a timeless manner the Kingdom 
of God grows as men come to recognize and apply 
the moral law to their personal and institutional re- 
lationships. Although we continuously fail to respond 
in our personal lives and our social forms to the 
supreme law of the Divine Will for us, yet there are 
times and places when we achieve what Reinhold 
Niebuhr has called a “proximation” of the moral law, 
and thus approach the gates of the Kingdom. As 
John Bennett expressed it in What the Christian 
Hopes for in Society: “Within human history we may 


not see the kingdoms of this world become the King- 


dom of God, but we may see among them in many 
places and at many times communities, institutions, 
and corporate acts of justice which truly embody the 
grace and power of that Kingdom.” 

It is painfully obvious that we never completely 
fulfill the moral law either individually or collec- 
tively, and life is a continuous process of striving 
to overcome our sinfulness and more closely proxi- 
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mate this structure of the Will of God for man. No 
particular policy of a government can be said to be 
fully predicated upon the moral law. Indeed, it is 
ofteu difficult in the light of cultural and economic 
differences of peoples to read the moral law unam- 
biguously. Yet despite ambiguities and conflicts of 
principle, nations and peoples do stand under the 
obligation to seek and approximate the moral law in 
their policies and actions. 

The grave weakness of many pacifist and idealisti- 
cally “liberal” solutions has been their claim that na- 
tional policies must be patterned upon the absolute 
demands of the moral law. They assume too easily 
that the moral law is perfectly perceivable and im- 
mediately applicable in every situation, if only men 
have good will. But, at the same time, the fallacy 
of “conservative realism” is its tendency—in practice 
at least—to deny the valid claims of morality upon 
the political order. The consequence of this tend- 
ency has been the despairing substitution of “na- 
tional interest” for the moral law as the norm for 
judging foreign policy. 

What we need is a realistic idealism—one that 
combines a full acceptance of the moral law’s rele- 
vance with an understanding of the limitations that 
politics places upon the application of moral impera- 
tives. Although this would be idealism in the sense 
of surrender to ethical ideals which transcend self 
and nation, it would also be rigorous realism in its 
knowledge of the limitations existing in a world 
where even moralists must seek justice through po- 
litical action. 


For some social issues, the relevance of the moral 
law is more obvious than for others. Despite the 
many failures and disappointments of the last fifty 
years, for example, the struggle to transcend the 
insecurity of the nation-state remains one such social 
issue directly related to moral demands. While not 
all that the United Nations does strengthens peace 
or approximates the moral law, much of its activity 
has done so, and many specific actions it might take 
would immeasurably advance these ultimate ends. 
Take, for example, the prospects in the field of 
atomic weapons control. 

Negotiations between the Soviet Union and West- 
ern powers have begun on the technical aspects of 
establishing an international control system or the 
elimination of nuclear testing. It is to be expected 
that any such control system will operate under the 
auspices of the United Nations. In the establishment 
of such a system lies a means of transcending the 
hopelessness of the extremes propounded by the 
nationalist militants and the utopian pacifists. Such 
an agreement will not offer full security to the big 
powers, nor will it enable us to abandon national 
defense systems. But it will create a new atmosphere 
in which disarmament negotiations can be con- 
ducted. And it will revive the hopes of all peoples 
that, through the United Nations, they can achieve 
a gradual expansion of security and welfare—one 
which some day may offer a real alternative to the 
insecurity of international anarchy and nuclear war. 


GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, JR. 
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